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THE PRESENT DUTY OF THE FRIENDS OF 
PEACE, 


While it is undoubtedly true in many things 
that “‘ circumstances alter cases,” yet this can 
never be true where great principles have to be 
maintained until, by repeated assertion, they 
beconie Jaws of action to all the communities 
of mankind. “ Circumstances” never “ alter” 
these, either in their own abstract nature, or 
in the importance of their practical application. 
If true once, they are true forever; and, as 
unchanging verities, they demand an incessant 
advocacy, thit in due and proper time they 
may take their rightful place among the fixed 
laws that govern the world. 

In this light the great peace cause should 
constantly be viewed, and in this spirit its ob- 
jects require to be prosecuted. There should 
neither be a temporizing hesitancy on the one 
side, nor a feeble despondency on the other; 
but with a manly fidelity proper to a cause so 
sacred and valuable, its friends should be “ in- 
stant, in season, out of season,” in the full con- 


viction that “ in due season they shall reap if 


they faint not.” 

1. It is incumbent upon us to renew our ac- 
quaintance with first principles, in order to be 
all the more thoroughly grounded in our attach- 
ment to the peace cause. It will be safe con- 
stantly to remember that peace, as a Christian 
duty, is a principle, and not a mere policy,—a 
divine obiigation and nota gratuitous expedient. 
There may be, and probably ever will be, a dif- 


ference of opinion on the entire saactity of 


human life ; but surely there can be none what- 
ever on the obligation to “ follow peace with all 
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men,—to “overcome evil with good,”—to 
‘love our enemies, and to do good to them that 
hate us,”’—and not to “render evil for evil, 
nor railing for railing*but contrariwise, bless. 
ing!” Surely none calling themselves Curis- 
tians would question the perpetual obligations 
of these enactments, or argue for their suspen- 
sion under any circumstances? Yet, where these 
are acknowledged, love will be the presiding 
law of life, and in the face of a Crimean, or 
any other war, the character will be solid asa 
rock ; and, amidst the glitter and show of rifle 
volunteers, there will be the unchangeable 
‘* peace-maker,” the ever-blessed child of God. 
Not “tossed to and fro,” not one thing one day 
and the reverse another, but true to principle, 
such a man will prove himself to be a shining 
light “that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” 

2. In proportion to the spread of a war feel 
ing, the friends of peace should redouble thew 
efforts in a continuous circulation of peace pub 
ications. This is imperatively necessary, for 
the advocates and supporters of the war policy 
have aldost innumerable channels at command 
for the dissemination of their erroneous views. 
They have their ‘‘ Quarterlies,” their “ Month- 
lies,” and a whole host of “ Weeklies” and 
Dailies.” These they employ with a marvel- 
lous industry and perseverance, and with these 
they keep alive a predilection for war that 
nothing short of solid truth can effectually 
counteract. But does not this painful fact in- 
crease the claims of imperative duty upon the 
friend of peace? Should we be asleep or su- 
pine, when the advocates of war are so fully 
awake and active’ Not a town, a village, ora 
habitation,—not acollege, a school, or a family, 
but should be supplied at once and constantly 
with tracts and books on peace. As knowledge 
is power, and power will ever be in proportion 
to truth,—we should sow broadcast the seeds 
of peace, with a full conviction that not 
long hence ani nations “shall learn war no 
more. 

3 We should afford facilities and support to 


peace lectures in all parts of the land.—Our 


readers need not a word from us in proof of the 
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power of the living voice. In the advocacy of} the call of duty from what quarter socver it 


peace, it should be heard in every village in| may come.—Herald of lace, Lond. W.8. 
the land; and though we should be amongst a 

the last to depreciate the value of public meet- A VISIT TO THE OJIBWA INDIANS. 

ings, and other such gatherings, yet it is our (Continued from page 614.) 


firm conviction that lectures which supply} Having arrived at one of the large hotels 
ar reasoning, and facts to the people at | 10 New York, an Indian stranger, C. 8. relates 
arge,— to villagers as well as courtly citizens, that, in viewing her Jonely situation, and the 
—are decidedly the most efficient teachers. | formidable journey she had io prospect, she 
We should rejoice to see the world supplied | was much depressed, and while in her own room 
with these powerful agencies for good; and | 00 First-day morning (not having courage to 
whenever these are largely increased and more | g0 down to join the other guests), she knelt by 
widely spread we shall believe thatthe day is| her bed-side, and laid her situation before 
approaching when they will ‘Him, who seeth in secret,” imploring His 
help and guidance. Whilst thus engaged, some 
one knocked at her room door, which, however, 
she did not open until the knock was repeated. 
4. We should render all possible support and | The visitor proved to be a little girl, dispatched 
encouragement to every movement on the Euro-| by her mother to iuvite her down stairs. “I 
pean Continent, or elsewhere, that favors the}ama Friend,” said the little stranger, “ and 
cause of peace, in whatever degree. We men-| mamma isa Friend.” Never having heard of 
tion the Kuropean Continent in a special man-| the Society of Friends, U. 8. supposed it to 
ner, having reason to believe that among various | imply that they entertained friendly feelings 
classes there, a considerable amount of the} towards her. She took the child’s hand, and 
peace element exists, for the most part in a} went down stairs, wh:re she was very kindly 
latent form, and that it requires but some ap-| received by her mamma. who introduced her 
propriate development to muke itself fel/ on the | to some other persons. Th's lady Friend and 
action of governments. This element, we are | her husband, who, like ©. 8. herself, were only 
free to admit, is not of the highest kind,—not| sojourvers in the city, took her with them to 
in all cases that of pure Christian principle; | the first meeting of the Society she had ever 
but what true friend of peace would forbear to| attended. On first eutcring the meeting house, 
aid in its development because it does not take | she looked about for the minister, but not dis- 
the highest ground at once? If at present it] covering any person to whom this title appeared 
assumes the form of a preference for a perma- | exclusively to belong. she thought, “ So this is 
nent European Congress, yet who does not see| the way this people worship, and why not?” 
that any portion of success in that direction Her mind then became calm and settled, and, 
would be a vast gain to the cause of peace in| as she informed her friends at the conclusion 
its higher aspects? The recent proposal of the of the meeting, had she been amongst her own 
head of the French people has done incaleula- | people she must have expressed the feelings of 
ble good in directing the attention of men of| her mind upon that sulewn occasion. Towards 
thought throughout the Continent to this im-| the conclusion of the meeting in the afternoon, 
portant subject, aud certain we are that there she gave utterance to a few words, which led 
is a growing sentiment in favor of such a tri-| some other Friends to notice her; this is the ori- 
bunal. How this sentiment may be best devel | gin of her acquaintance with the Society. 
oped,—how most successfully systematized in Her husband, William Sutton, is a well-in- 
order to act cfliciently upon governments,— | formed Englishman, and an influential member 
must be left to the future to determine. But, | among the Methodists. ‘hey have eight chil- 
should not the friends of peace in England aid| dren, the youngest,a baby a few days old. 
to the utmost in euch a work? What if a con-| The little Englishman, Alsop Albert Edward, 
gress of the friends of peace were held for this | is a fine healthy child. The two oldest daugh- 
special purpose, such as was convened at Brus- | ters, aged respectively eighteen and twenty, are 
sels, at Paris, and at Frankfort, some years ago? | fine young women; they play skilfully on the 
Would it be wholly out of place, or premature, | harmonium, and performed (1 presume for m 
to attempt such a congress during the next au- gratification) several pieces, accompanied with 
tumn, at which might be gathered all who are} the voice. Their house, which measures about 
favorable to such an object from every part of| eighteen by twenty-four feet, is built of logs; 
the European world? At present we pronounce | there are two rooms on the ground-floor, with a 
no opinion upon the expediency or policy of chamber above, to which have been added a 
such a project; but, as it has been suggested} small chamber and kitchen; it stands upon 
by parties who have long borne the “ burden| the bluff shore of the Georgian Bay, with no 
and heat of the day,” we lay it thus frankly] other clearing in view but their own, which 
before our readers, with a full persuasion that | comprises about sixty acres. This family can 
our friends will not be slow in responding to| speak English and Indian with equal facility. 


“«____ hang the trumpet in the hall, 
And study war no more.” 
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I heard some of the children read in the Bible, 
after which, being presented with photographs 
of some members of the family, I bade my kind 
friends furewell. ©. Sutton expressed her re- 
gret at not being able to accompany me to Sau- 
geen, as she could have acted as my interpre- 
ter, but desired | would take up my quarters 
with the head chief, Henry Madwaosh. I acted 
upon this suggestion. William Sutton convey- 
ed me to Owen’s Sound in his boat; the wind 
being contrary, the voyage occupied three hours. 
I was struck with the clearness of the water in 
the Georgian Bay and Lake Huron as compar- 
ed with that of the lakes in my own neighbor- 
hood, Erie and Ontario. In the former the wa- 
ter is so beautifully transparent, you may dis- 
cern the bottom at a depth of, perhaps, thirty 
feet ; it is strewn not only with stones but with 
large trees, which present a singular appear- 
ance. 

From Owen’s Sound I proceeded by stage, 
thirty-two miles, to Southampton,which [ reach 
ed in the afternoon. I was now within two 
miles of the Indian village, which [ was de 
sirous of reaching with as litt'e delay as _possi- 
ble. On approaching the Saugeen river, I ob- 
served an Indian walking at a rapid pace in 
the same direction; being encumbered with 
my carpet bag, I found it in vain to attempt to 
overtake him; but upon. my calling out, “ In- 
dian !” he waited until I overtook him. He 
knew just enough English to comprehend that 
I wished to be conducted to the house of their 
Chief. After paddling me in his canoe across 
the river, he acted as my guide to the village. 
Having announced my intention of being with 
them about this time, my visit to the chief was 
not unexpected. He is of small stature, and 
his dress similar to that usually worn by farm- 
ers. At first he manifested a disinclination to 
speak i‘nylish, but on our further acquaintance 
1 found no difficulty in conversing with him. 
His wife dresses. somewhat genteelly, and both 
her manners and surroundings show her to be, 
if not un educated, a thoroughly civilized per- 
son. She informed me that both her parents 
died whilst she was young, and that her father 
had bequeathed her to a white family, with 
whom she remained until her marriage. This 
circumstance is sufficient to account for her 
euperivrity in many respects. 

Soon after my arrival, my hostess proposed 
that I should wait on the missionary, in order 
to explain my motive in visiting them. I at 
once fell in with her suggestion, and, accom- 
panied by the Chief and his brother, Moses 
Madwaosh, who acts as interpreter for the In- 
dians, I proceeded to his house. I explained 
to the missionary, William Cooley, who is an 
agreeable and interesting person, the object of 
my visit, at the same time assuring him that it 
was far from my wish to infringe in any way 
upon his peculiar duties, but that if it was ia 





my power to render him any assistance I should 
feel a pleasure in so doing. He was very cour- 
veous, and proposed to accompany me to their 
schools on the following day. I then returned 
to the Chief’s house, where I supped and pass- 
ed the night. In the morning, according to 
appointment, I proceeded to the schouls, two in 
number. In passing through the village I 
could but remark the striking contrast it pre- 
sented to one of our own villages. It-‘com- 
prised about twenty frame-houses a story and a 
half high, uniform in size and style of archi- 
tecture, placed in two rows six rods apart, with 
a space between house and house of eight or 
ten rods. There is neither carriage-way nor 
wheel-track to be seen. I thought [ could de- 
termine the degree of civilization that each ov- 
cupant had attained to, by his surroundings. A 
well-fenced garden, the planting of a few trees, 
a place of shelter for a cow, a store of fodder 
for wioter use, and a supply of firewood at the 
door—any of these were sure indications of 
thrift and forethought. There were about 
thirty names upon the school register in this 
village. In company with the Chief, his brother 
Moses and another Indian, I proceeded to visit 
the school, in what I shall denominate the in- 
terior village, five miles distant. ‘The school 
house is oue erected by the Indians themselves. 
Their present teacher is a young Indian. Qn 
our way to the school we met a number of In- 
dians, both male and female, journeying to 
Southampton, each carrying a load of either 
corn or potatoes. I found my guide somewhat 
unwilling to satisfy me as to how they were 
going to dispose of their commodities. In 
travelling this road, or rather track, there are 
no wheel marks to be seen. The streams are 
spanned by corduroy bridges, all of which ex- 
hibit a deep furrow worn by Indian feet, for, 
like sheep, they all follow in the same track. 
Having arrived at the house, or to speak more 
correctly, shanty, of the teacher, we found him 
lying upon his bed, so-called, sick. He is, as I 
before stated, an Indian of about eighteen 
years of age, His father having enjoyed some 
educational advantages may account for the 
son’s comparative superiority in this respect, 
although I consider him very inefficient as a 
teacher. He has lately married an Iadian girl 
one year his junior. He has been employed as 
teacher twenty months. His salary is 200 
dollars per annum, and he had received 150 
dollars in fish, corn, and cash. I wish I could 
give thee a true description of the teacher's 
dwelling. I consider it the very best in the 
village, which contains about 200 inhabitants. 
It measures about sixteen feet square; a few 
posts set into the ground support a light frame- 
work of poles, the sides being formed of split 
cedar boards half an inch io thickness, and 
eight feet long, one end of which is set into 
the ground, and the other secured to the poles 
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above; the roof is composed of the same ma- I saw carrying heavy loads of corn and pota- 
terial, and has in it an aperture about six feet toes seven miles to Southamption were working 
long and one wide, for the egress of smoke. On hard. As an illustration of the disadvantage 
each side of the room, and extending its whole|of studying in “an unknown tongue,” | may 
length, is a wooden platform one foot high and| mention the case of Moses Madwaosh, the 
four wide, covered with a kind of matting man-|Chief’s brother. He informed me that he at- 
ufactured from rushes and bark, similar in ap-|tended the mission school many years, and 
pearance to that I have seen on hall floors in| learned to read almost any English book without 
England. The platform is a convertible piece | acquiring any knowledge ot the language, in 
of furniture, being the only representation of| which he could no more converse than he could 
bed, table, and chairs. The door is of very|in Greek. Being afterwards placed by his fa- 
simple construction, and self-closing, being|ther in a school in Toronto, where he heard 
merely a blanket. The fire is in the centre of| nothing spoken but English, he soon acquired 
the room ; from the roof were suspended some|the language, and is now the most educated 
ears of Indian corn, and a quantity of dried | man in the tribe. 
fish. Upon my return from the village in the in- 
We next proceeded to the school-house,| terior, I had a conference with the Chiefs (for 
which is situated in the very midst of the for-| there is a second Chief named John Kadahgeg- 
“est. Although there are forty-three names upon | won), and some of the other Indians, upon the 
the register, but few children were assembled.|subject of education. I endeavored to con- 
The scholars are deplorably ignorant as regards | vince them that it was impossible for their chil- 
their knowledge of English, and it was with|dren to make much progress whilst they re- 
some difficulty that I induced them either to] mained ignorant of the language in which all 
read or toreply to my questions. But little im- | their lessons are conducted, and urged them by 
_ provement in this respect can, 1 fear, be looked | every means in their power to promote the ac- 
for under the present management. Some of| quisition of English. 1 promised them that if 
the children read to me from the second book | they would endeavor to help themselves, I would 
of lessons, but I could not understand one sin-| help them to the extent of my ability. I may 


gle word from beginning toend. I examined] here mention that, since my return, I have re- 
their writing and drawing; in the latter they | ceived a letter from these Saugeen Indians, re- 


displayed some taste. One Indian in the vil-| questing my assistance in procuring them an 
lage, who, in consequence of his intercourse} English teacher to supply the place of the In- 
_with the white population, has acquired some|dian youth who now performs that office, as 
civilized ideas, is setting a good example to his|they consider him wholly incompetent to in- 
“neighbors. He inclosed four acres of land last} struct their children in English. I regretted 
spring, which he planted with corn and pota-| not being able to give them much encourage- 
toes; he owns a yoke of oxen, and was engag-| ment, as securing the services of a competent 
ed in the erection of a barn. I encouraged | person would require an annual outlay of at 
him to enclose ten acres more with the assist-| least 100 dollars beyond the amount the Indi- 
ance of his neighbors, repaying their labors|ans would be able to contribute themselves. 
‘from his crop. The Indians at the first village.| The nearest place at which he could board is 
having been long settled there, have cleared|five miles from the school-house. 1 pointed 
some hundreds of acres of land, stumps and all, | out to them the great benefit they would derive 
rendering it fit for the plough; but they have|from the practice of agriculture, and made a 
no knowledge of farming, and are, generally| few comments upon their improvidence, as ex- 
speaking, too improvident to possess the neces-|emplified in neglecting to save the stalks of 
sary means. their Indian corn to feed their cows upon dur- 
lt appears to me that the most effectual} ing the winter, and in carrying their corn and 
means of awakening an interest in agricultural | potatoes seven miles to Southymption (not be- 
pursuits would be the residence amongst them|cause they were in a condition to exp: rt, as 
of some person who, from a fevling of real in | they had not half enough for their own use) to 
terest in their welfare, would be willing to work | barter for a mere trifle, “If,” said I, “I were 
with them. With a couple of yoke of oxen,|to pay you a visit in the winter, I should see 
and a few agricultural implements, much might] you on your way to Southampton laden with 
be effected. 1 believe the Indian may be in-| fish, skins, and venison, to be bartered for corn 
duced to work. Tis fault consists not so much|and potatoes, which you would again have to 
in laziness as in ill-directed labor. I saw one} carry seven miles.” 
starting upon a trapping expedition of sixty} Much of what I had to say was conveyed 
miles ; he carried upon his back a box measur-| through an interpreter. The wife of the head 
ing two feet long, eighteen inches deep, and| Chief expressed ber anxious desire that her 
fifteen wide, and upon this ten or a dozen steel | eldest daughter should receive a good English 
traps. To carry such a weight the distance of|education, and be -thoroughly initiated in 
sixty miles was work, and those Indians whom | household duties, and I have reason to hope 
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that her wish will be gratified. Returned to my 
lodgings late in the evening, and, believing the 
object of my visit to be accomplished, I prepared 
to return home the following day. 

In the morning my kind host accompanied 
me across the Saugeen river to Southampton, 
from whence it was my intention to proceed by 
steamer to Goderich, and thence by rail home ; 
but as the boat’s trips had become irregular, 
and she was very far from being seaworthy, | 
determined to take the more direct route by 
land. After travelling four days, I reached 
the house of my dear friend, Jane Harris, at 
Rockwood, (a distance of 100 miles). Never, 
in the course of my life, did I feel more thank- 
ful to take refuge under a friendly roof than 
on this occasion, being much fatigued and in- 
capable of speaking above a whisper. Next 
morning [ witnessed the opening of the school 
of my friend, William Wetherald, upon which | they all came with trembling hearts, expecting 
occasion a portion of Scripture was read in a} the worst; for they knew the violence of the man. 
very impressive manner. I could but think|’ While they were in his great hall, expecting 
what an advantage it would have been to me} to be called upon, there happened to come into 
when a youth, had I been able to avail myself| the hall a little girl, a grandchild of Sir Rich- 
of the facilities here enjoyed for the acquisi-|ard’s, about six or seven years of age. She 
tion of learning. From Rockwood I took the| looked at Mr. Rogers, and was much taken with 
train home, arriving the same evening, and was /| his venerable appearance; and he being naturally 
thankful to find all well. My journey occupied | fond of children, sat her on his knee, and mak- 
fifteen days. Having to the best of my ability, | ing a great deal of her, she became very fond 
my dear friend, given thee a sketch of my In-jof him. At last Sir Richard sent one of his 
dian tour, with kind love to thyself and family, | servants to inform the company, that one of the 

I remain, thy friend, witnesses was taken sick and would not be pres- 

Joun Ray. |ent that day; and therefore charged them to 

ee eee te come on another day, which he named to then. 

JOHN ROGERS, A DISSENTING MINISTER, AND|'They came accordingly, and the crime, as the 
HIS DELIVERER FROM JAIL. justice called it, was proved. He ordered their 

[We copy the following narrative from 7he| mittimus to be written, to send them all to jail. 
Moravian, in which it appears as an extract|Mr Rogers, before he came, expecting to see 
from a letter written by a minister in Essex, | the little girl again, had brought some candy to 
England, to a merchant in Edioburgh, and|give her. He was not disappointed ; for she 
dated “October 12th, 1767.” It is said to have} came running to him, and was fonder of him 
been authenticated by Dr. Wood of Norwich.]| than she had been the day before. Being, it 

The late Thomas Bradbury happened to dine} seems, a particular favorite of her grandfather’s, 
one day at the house of Mrs. Tooly, an eminent| she had got such an ascendency over him, that 
Christian lady in London, who was famous in| he could deny her nothing. She was, withal, 
her day for religion, and the love she bore to|a child of violent temper, and could bear no 
Christ, and to all His servants and people.| contradiction, as she was indulged in every 
Timothy Rogers, who wrote the book on relig-| thing. Once, it seems, when she was contradicted 
ious melancholy, and was himself many years|in something, she ran a penknife into her arm, 
laboring under that distemper, happened to} that had nearly cost her either her life, or the 
dine there the same day with Mr. Bradbury;|loss of her arm. After which Sir Richard 
and after dinner, he entertained Mrs. Tooly and} would not suffer her to be contradicted in any- 
him, with some stories concerning his father,| thing. While she was sitting on Mr. Rogers’ 
who was one of the ejected ministers in the year| knee, and eating the candy which he gave her, 
1662, and the sufferings he underwent, on ac-|sbe looked wishfully at him, and said: “‘ What 
count of his non-confurmity. Mr. Rogers par-|are you here for?” He answered: “I believe 
ticularly related one anecdote, that he had often | your grandfather is going to send me and my 
heard his father, with a good deal of pleasure, | frieads whom you see here to jail.” “ To jail,” 
tell to himself and others, concerning a deliver- | says she, “ why, what have you done?” “ Why, 
ance which he had from being sent to prison,|[ did nothing, but preached at such a place; 
after his mittimus, as they call it, was written|and they did nothing but hear me.” “ But,” 
out for that purpose. He happened to live} says she, “ my grandfather sha’nt send you to 
near the house of one Sir Richard Cradock, aljail!” “ Ah, but, my dear,” said he, “ I believe, 


justice of the peace, who was a most violent 
hater and prosecutor of the Dissenters; one 
who laid himself out to distress them by all the 
means which the severe laws then in being put 
in his power, particularly by enforcing the law 
against conventicles. He Bore a particular 
hatred to Mr. Rogers, and wanted above all 
things to have him in his power ; and a fair op- 
portunity, as he thought, offered itself to him. 
He heard ‘that Mr. Rogers was to preach at a 
place some miles distant ; and he hired two men 
to go as spies, who were to take down the names 
of all the hearers they knew, and to witness 
against Mr. Rogers and them. The thing suc- 
ceeded to his wish; they brought the names of 
several persons who were hearers on that occa- 
sion ; and Sir Richard sent and warned such of 
them as he had a particular spite at, and Mr. 
Rogers, to appear before him. Accordingly 
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he is now making out our mittimus to send us 
ail there.” 

Sbe ran immediately to the chamber where 
her giandfather was, and knocking with her 
head and heels till she got in, said: “ What 
are you going to do with my good old gentleman 
here in the hall?” “ That’s nothing to you,” 
said her grandfather; “ get you about your 
business !” “ But I won’t,” says she, “ he tells 
me, you are going to send him and his friends 
to jail ; and if you send them, I’ll drown myself 
" in the pond, as soon as they are gone; 1 will 
indeed !” When he saw the child was resolute 
and peremptory it shook him, and overcame 
even the wicked design he had formed, to per- 
secute the servauts of the Lord. He stepped 
into the hall with the mittimus in his hand, and 
said : ‘I had here made out your mittimus, to 
send you all to jail, as you deserve; but at my 
grandchild’s request, 1 drop the prosecution, 
and set you all at liberty.” 

They all bowed and thanked his worship. 
But Mr. Rogers stept up to the child, and laid 
his hand upon her head; and lifting up his 
eyes to heaven, he said: “ God bless you, my 
dear child! May the blessing of that God, 
whose cause you now did plead, though as yet 
you know him not, be upon you in life, at death, 
and throughout eternity!’ And then he and 
his friends went away. 

Mrs. Tooly listened with uncommon attention 
to the story; and looking on Mr. Rogers (Jr.,) 
said: “‘ And are you that Mr. Rogers’ son?” 
“Ves, madam,” he answered, “I am.” “ Well,” 
says she, “for as long as I have been ac- 
quainted with you, I never knew that before. 
And now I will tell you something you never 
knew before; I am the very girl your dear 
father blest in the manner you now related it. 
It made an impression on me, I could never 
forget.” Upon this double discovery, Mr. 
Rogers and Mrs. Tooly found, they had a su- 
* peradded tie of love and affection to each other, 

beyond what they had before. And then he 
and Mr. Bradbury were desirous to know, how 
she, who bad been bred up with an aversion to 
the Dissenters, and to serious religion, made 
now such a figure among them and was so emi- 
nent for religicn. 

She complied with this request, and very 
freely told them ber story. She said that at 
her grandfather’s death, she was left sole heir- 
ess of his great estate; and being in the bloom 
of youth, and having nobody to control her, she 
ran after the fashionable diversions of the times 
in which she lived, without any manner of re- 
straint. But at the same time she confessed, 
that at the end of them all, she found a dissat- 
isfaction with herself and them, which always 
struck like a damper to her heart, which she 
did not know how to get rid of, but by resum- 
ing the same fruitless round over and over 
again ; but all in vain. She contracted a slight 
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illness, upon which she thought she would go 
to Bath, hearing that was a place of pleasure, 
as well as health. On arriving there, she was 
providentially led to consult an apothecary, who 
happened to be a very worthy, religicus man. 
On inquiring what ailed her, she replied: 
“ Why, doctor, I don’t ail much as to my body; 
but I have an uneasy mind, that ] can’t get rid 
of.” “Truly Miss,” he replied, “ I was so too, 
till I met with a book, that cured me of it.’ 
“ Books |” she exclaimed, “I get all the books 
I can lay my hands on, plays, novels and ro- 
mances I can hear of; but after I have read 
them, my uneasiness is all the same!” “ That 
may be,” said he, ‘“‘ Miss, I don’t wonder at it. 
But this book 1 speak of, I can say of it, what 
I can say of no other I ever read, I never tire 
of reading it; but can begin to read it ogain, 
as if I had never read it before. And I always 
see something new in it.” “ Pray, Doctor,” she 
inquired, “ what book is that?” “ Nay, Miss, 
that is a secret. I don’t tell every one.” “ But 
couldn’t I get a sight of that book?” “ Miss, 
if you speak me fair, I can help you to it.” 
“ Pray do then, Doctor, get it for me, and I’ll 
give you anything you please.” “ Yes, if you'll 
promise one thing, I’ll bring it to you; and 
that is, that you will read it over carefully; 
and if you should not see much in it at first, 
that you will give it a second reading.” 

She promised faithfully she would; and after 
raising her curiosity twice or thrice, without 
bringing it, he at last brought it, took it out of 
bis pocket, and gave it to her. It was a New 
Testament. When she looked at it, she said 
with a flirt: “Poh! 1 could get that at any 
time!” ‘ Why, miss, so you might,” replied 
the doctor ; “ but remember I have yoursolemn 
promise, that you will read it carefully.” 
“ Well,” said she, “though I never read it be- 
fore, I’ll give it a reading.” 

Accordingly she began to read it; and it 
soon attracted her attention. She saw some- 
thing in it she had a deep concern in, and if 
she was uneasy in her mind before, she was ten 
times more so now; she did not know what to 
do with herself. So she got back to London, to 
see what the diversions there would do again. 
But all was in vain. c 

She was lodged at the west end of the town, 
and had a gentlewowan with her by way of a 
cowpanion. One Saturday evening she dreamed 
that she was in a place of worship, and heard a 
sermon, which she could remember nothing of, 
when she awoke, but the text; but the dream 
made such an impression on her mind, that the 
idea she had of the place and the minister's 
face, was as strong, as if she had been acquainted 
with both for a number of years. She told ber 
dream to her companion on the Lord’s Day 
morning ; and after breakfast said she was re- 
solved to go in quest of it, if she should go from 
one end of London to the other. 
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Accordingly they set out, and went to this 
and the other church as they passed along ; but 
none of them answered to what she saw 
in her dream. About one o'clock they found 
themselves in the heart of the city; they went 
into an eating house, and out again in search of 
this place. 

About half-past two they were in the Poultry, 
where seeing a great many people going down 
the Old Jewry, she determined she would see 
where they were going. Mingling among the 
crowd, they carried her to the Old Jewry. As 
soon as she entered the door of it, and looked 
about, she turned to her companion, and said 
with some surprise ; ‘‘ This is the very place I 
saw in my dream.” She had not stood long, 
till Rev. Mr. Shower, who was then minister of 
the place, went up into the pulpit; and as she 
looked on him, with still greater surprise, she 
said: “ This isthe very man I saw in my dream; 
and if every part of it hold true, he will take 
Psalm exvi. 7, for his text: ‘ Return unto thy 
rest, O my soul; for the Lord hath dealt boun- 
tifully with thee.” When he rose to pray, she 
was all attention, and every sentence went to 
her heart. Having finished prayer, he took 


that for his text; and there God met with her 
soul in a saving way and manner; and she at 
last obtained, what she so long sought for in 


vain elsewhere, rest to her soul, in Him, who is 
the life and happiness of souls. 


+ ~28P a 


From Dr. Kitto’s “Daily Bible Illustrations.” 
“Wart.” 
Isaiah xliv. 23. 

Thirty years ago, before the Lord caused me 
to wander from my father’s house, and from 
my native place, I put my mark upon this pas- 
sage in Isaiah, “1 am the Lord: they shall not 
be ashamed that wait for me.” Of the many 
books I now posssess, the bible that bears this 
mark is the only one that belonged to me at 
that time. It now lies before me; and I find that, 
although the hair, which was then dark as 
night, has meanwhile become “a sable silver- 
ed,” the ink which marked this text had grown 
into intensity of blackness as the time advan- 
ced, corresponding with, and in fact recording, 
the growing intensity of the conviction, that 
“they shall not be ashamed that wait for Thee.” 
I believed it then ; but | know it now; and I 
can write probutum est (it is proved,) with my 
whole heart over against the symbol which that 
mark is to me of my aacient faith. 

“They shall not be ashamed that wait for 
me.” Looking back through the long period 
that has passed since I set my mark to these 
words—a portion of human life which forms 
the best and brightest, as well asthe most try- 
ing and conflicting in all men’s experience,—it 
is a joy to be able to say: ‘TI have waited for 
Thee, and have not been ashamed. Under 
many perilous circumstances, in many most 
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trying scenes, amid faintings within and fears 
without, and under sorrows that rend the heart, 
and troubles that crush it down, I have waited 
for Thee; and lo, I stand this day as one not 
ash»med.” 

Old scholars and divines were wont to write 
or paint on the walls of their studies some 
favorite sentence from the sages of old, or some 
chosen text of scripture. Those inclined to 
follow this custom, could not do better than 
write up this one word, “ Wait.” It is buta 
monosyllable ; yet it is fuller of meaning than 
any other word in the language, and it is appli- 
cable to all ages, and to all circumstances. At 
the first slight view, merely to ‘“ wait,” seems 
so simple a thing, that it is scarcely entitled to 
be called a grace; and yet larger promises are 
made to it than any other grace except faith; 
and hardly, indeed, with that exception, for the 
grace of “ waiting” is part of the grace of faith 
—is a form of faith ; is, as some would describe 
it, an effect of faith ; or, more strictly, one of 
its most fruitful manifestations. 

Great and singular is the honor which God 
has set upon patient waiting for Him. Man, 
seeing not as God sees, sets higher value upon 
his fellow’s active works—the bright deeds of 
daysor hours. God values these also; but He 
does not assign them the same pre-eminence 
which man assigns them; He does not allow 
them any pre-eminence over the constant and 
long-enduring struggle with the rising of the 
natural mind, which is evinced in long and 
steady waiting under all discouragements fag 
Him—in the assured conviction that He will, 
come at last for deliverance and protection, al- 
though his chariot wheels are so long in coming. 

It requires but little reflection to perceive 
that the Lord’s judgment in this matter is bet- 
ter than man’s. Active virtue brings present 
reward with it. Apart from the encouraging 
applause it obtains from some—more or fewer 
—it is attended with a pleasurable excitation of 
spirits in the mere sense of action, as well as in 
the hopes and aspirations connected with it. 
There is nothing of this in mere patient waiting 
—day after day, through long years perhaps, 
and itmay be in dust and ashes—until the 
Lord shall manifest toward us His love, Hig 
sympathy, His care. But to rest thus in the 
assured conviction that He will do so,—to do 
Him the credit of believing thatnothiog less than 
this is His intention towards us—is a tribute 
rendered by faith to His honor, a tribute which 
He holds in most high esteem, and which. He 
does most abundantly recompense. This recom- 
pense such faith needs; for it is a quality of 
the Christian character, which, as God only can 
truly understand it, finds little encouragement 
but from Him. [t receives, less than any other, 
the outer sustainment of man’s approval and 
admiration. It is also eminently conducive tothe 
completion of the Christian character in its 
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peculiar qualities, to nourish that habit of con- 
stant looking to the Lord, of constant depen- 
dence on Him, of vital faith in Him, of constant 
readiness for Him—which is far more precious 
in his sight than all the gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh, of which men could make oblation to 
Him. It is, therefore, no marvel, that this pas- 
sive form is that chiefly, both for their soul’s 
good and for his own honour, in which God 
bas in all ages seen fit to exercise His ser- 
vants, from ancient Abraham dewn to the 
youngest son of Abraham’s faith. Let us take 
comfort and encouragement from these most 
true things. 

Art thou plunged deep into troubles from 
which the hand of man will not or cannot save 
thee? Or does thy soul lie in the deep waters 
from which no strength of man can draw thee 
forth ? ‘ Wait on the Lord and He shall save 
thee ;” and cry to Him, “ Thou art the God of 
my salvation; on Thee do I wait all the day,” 

Is thy good evilly spoken of among men; 
and thy name cast forth as evil among those 
who once delighted in thee, but who now seek 
to lay thine honorin the dust? Fearnot. All 
will be right anon. Thy Vindicator lives, and 
will ere long bring thee forth in white robes, 
free from all the stains that men strive to cast 
upon thee. Remember that thy Lord suffered 
all this, and much more, for thee. Remember 
“the Lord is a God of judgment. Blessed 
are all they that wait for Him.” 

There are two bitter enemies of man’s true 
ljfe—the world without bim and the world with- 
io him—the world in his heart. The conflict 
is sometimes terrible, and thou dost sometimes 
feel as one left without strength, and thy hands 
f.il, and thy heart grows faint. What is this 
but to teach thee where thy true strength lies, 
and to cast thee off from every other? ‘ Wait 
on the Lord: be of good courage, and He shall 
strengthen thine heart. Wait, I say, on the 
Lord.” : 

Sometimes the discouragement is deeper yet. 
We live under the hidings of our Master’s face. 
He seems to have covered himself with a thick 
cloud, through which our sight cannot pierce, 
and which our prayers cannot pass through— 
they fall consciously short of theiraim, and come 
back to the dullearth, flatand unprofitable. But 
be of good cheer. This cannot last for ever, 
nor last long. Only “rest in the Lord, and 
wait patiently for Him ;” and be assured that 
“the Lord is good to them that wait for Him :”’ 
and although it may be that now, for a little 
while, thou liest.void of strength, and almost 
lifeless upon the ground, yet amid this chilliness, 
still wait, though wounded, wait—holding fast 
the conviction which His promise gives, * They 
that wait up»n the Lord shall renew their 
strength. They shall mount up with wings as 
eagles, they shall run and not be weary; they 
shail walk and not faint.” 
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To have waited forthe Lord, He allows to 
constitute a claim to his tender consideration 
for us. “ Be gracious to us: we have waited 
for Thee.” And no one ever yet could truly 
say, “I waited patiently for the Lord,” 
without being enabled rejoicingly to add, 
— And He heard my cry.” And in that day 
of full fruition of all we have waited for, shall 
we not, out of the fullness of our replenished 
hearts, cry with exulting shouts to all that pass 
by: “Lo, this is our God; we have waited for 
Him, and He will save us; this is the Lord, we 
have waited for Him, we will be glad and re- 
joice in his salvation.” 
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BrBLe ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN YEARLY 
MEETING.—We recently received a copy of 
the Fifth Annual Report of this Association, 
presented at the last Annual Meeting, from 
which it appears that the Executive Committee 
have endeavored to promote the objects 
of the Association, though not able to extend 
their labors as far as is desirable, on account of 
the limited means at their disposal. The Re- 
port says:—“ At the time of our last Annual 
Report, there were in the depository 98 Bibles 
and 208 Testaments. We bave since purchas- 
ed from the American Bible Society 363 Bibles 
and 876 Testaments ; and from the Bible Asso- 
ciation of Friends in America, 77 Bibles and 
215 Testaments, making in all, 538 Bibles and 
1299 Testaments. We have sold, since last re- 
port, to Auxiliaries 279 Bibles and 182 Testa- 
ments, and to individuals five Bibles and six 
Testaments. We have donated to Kansas Mis- 
sion, one family Bible, and to prisoners of war 
at Indianapolis, 500 Testaments, making in all 
disposed of 285 Bibles and 688 Testaments, 
leaving in the depository, 9th month 16th, 
1863, 258 Bibles and 611 Testaments.” 

The statements from the Auxiliaries show 
that 1154 families were visited duriog the past 
year, of which number 155 were destitute of 
the Scriptures. Sixteen families refused to 
receive acopy. Five hundred and sixty-four 
Bibles and Testaments were sold by the Auxil- 
iaries, and 205 distributed gratuitously. 

The urgent character of other demands upon 
the sympathy and labors of Friends has inter- 
fered in some measure with the work, but a 
strong desire is evidently cherished to extend 
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the circulation of the Holy Scriptures and en- 
courage a diligent perusal of them. One of 
the Auxiliaries says :— We have renewed evi. 
dence that as there is increased exertion, there 
will be increased interest in the work.” 

The Bible Depository is at the store of the 


Treasurer, William T. Fawcett, in Plainfield, 
Indiana. 





THE Conrerences oF THE METHODISTS AND 
OTHERS.—Several Religious Conferences are 
now or were recently meeting in this city, and 
as accounts of their proceedings are published 
in the newspapers, great interest has been ex- 
cited by their decided anti-slavery manifesta- 
tions. In past times there was much truth in 
the assertion that “‘ The Church is the bulwark 
of American Slavery.” So far as regards the 
religious denominations to which we have al- 
luded, their views in reference to emancipation 
have been thoroughly changed by the rebellion 
of the slaveholders. It has been already stated 
in our summary of news, that the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
held in this city, has agreed, by a vote of 190 
to eight, to an alteration of the Discipline by 
which slaveholders, as well as slave-traders, 
will be excluded from membership. Subse- 
quently to this action, the following resolutions, 
among others, were unanimously adopted, and 
they may justly be regarded as expressing the 
sentiments of several other recent religious 
Conventions :— 

*‘ Resolved, That we regard our calamities as 
resulting from our forgetfulness of God, and 
from Slavery, so long our Nation’s reproach, 
and that it becomes us to humble ourselves and 
forsake our sins as a people, and hereafter, in 
all our laws and acts, to honor God. 

That we will use our efforts to make such a 
change in the Constitution of our country as 
shall recognize the being of God, our depend- 
ence upon him for prosperity, and also His word 
as the foundation of civil law. 

That we regard slavery as abhorrent to the 
principles of our holy religion, humanity, and 
civilization, and that we are decidedly in favor 
of such amendments to the Constitution, and 
such legislation on the part of the States, as 
shall prohibit slavery or involuntary servitude, 
except fur crime, throughout all the States and 
territories. 

That while we deplore the evil of war that 
has filled our land with mourning, we rejoice 
in the sublime manifestations of benevolence 
it has developed, as seen in the Sanitary and 
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Christian Commissions, and in the Associations 
formed to aid the vast multitudes who have re- 
cently become freemen, and that we pledge to 
these institutions our hearty co-operation and 
support.” 


In view of the past course of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the adoption, with but two 
or three dissenting voices, of the following pre- 
amble and resolution, by the Convention of that 
Church, sitting in Pittsburg last week, is still 
more remarkable :— 


“* Whereas, There exists in this country an or- 
ganized and armed rebellion, whose purpose is 
the destruction of our National Union and the 
perpetuation of Negro Slavery, 

And whereas, This rebellion has more and 
more assumed a character of barbarous fanati- 
cism and murderous ferocity on the part of 
the enemies of the nation, therefore, in view of 
the causes and character of this struggle, 

Resolved, That we hereby declare our unfal’ 
tering allegiance to the Gove:nment of the 
United States, and that we pledge it our will- 
ing devotion and service, and that as a body 
of Christians we will ever pray that in God’s 
own time and way this rebel'ion may be put 
down, that oppression and slavery, in all its 
forms, may be done away; that freedom of 
body aad mind, political and religious, may 
everywhere prevail; that the emancipated ne- 
groes, whom God in His providence is commit- 
ting to our care, may be the objects of our lib- 
eral and Christian regard and instruction ; that 
war may soon cease throughout all our borders, 
and that our now lacerated country may again 
be so united that from the lakes on the North 
to the gulf on the South, and from the Atlan 
tic to the Pacific, there shall be one Union, one 
Government, one Flag, one Constitution, 
the whole culminating in the higher glory 
which shall make this nation Emanuel’s land— 
a mountain of holiness and a fit dwelling-place 
of righteousness.” 

a 

Diep, on the 28th of 4th month, 1864, Ext B. 
Srrarran, son of Jonathan D. and Prudence Strat- 
tan, aged 25 years, 7 months and 22 days. He bore 
a lingering and painful illness with much patience 
and Christian fortitude, acknowledging that the 


Divine arm was underneath to support, and ex- 
pressed his resignation to the Lord’s will. 





, near New London, Ind., on the 5th of 2d 
month, 1864, Atice Esteuia, daughter of Albert W. 
and Sarah J. Mendenhall, aged 1 year, 9 months 
and 13 days; a member of Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting. 





, at the residence of her son, Thomas Rich, 
Howard county, [nd , after a severe illness, which 
she bore with Christian patience, Desoran Rica, 
widow of Isaac Rich, in the 64th year of her age, a 
member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting. 


——, near Batlerville, Ind., on the 26th of 4th 
month, 1864, LeanpeR Waxroy, in the 14th year of 
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his age; a member of Grove Monthly Meeting. 
Though his death was sudden, yet his friends have 
the consoling hope of bis bappy existence beyond 
the grgve; strengthened by a manifestation of bis 
truthfulness, ienderness, and deep thoughtfulness in 
bis daily walk, often melted into tears whilst gath- 
ered round the fami'y circle reading a chapter, and 
conversing upon the dealings of our heavenly Father 
to the children of men. 


Diep, on the Ist of 5th month, 1864, Marrna 
Winxstow, wife of Jacob W. Winslow, and a much 
esteemed member of Milford Monthly Meeting, Ind., 
aged 64 years, 1 month and 5 days. She was more 
or less afflicted for many years, and her chief con- 
cern seemed to be, that she might become more and 
more fitted for an inberitance in one of those heav- 
enly mansions prepared for the righteous, of which 
evidence was mercifully granted. 


, in Nashville, Teno., on the 31st of 3d month, 
1864, Ezra Tuomas, son of Simeon and Esther 
Thomas, (the former deceased,) aged 21 years, 2 


months and 11 days; a member of Birch Lake 
Monthly Meeting, Michigan. 


, at South Danvers, Mass., on the.13th of 4th 
month, 1864, Oxinpa Jang, daughter of Jonathan 
and Orinda Buxton, aged 16 years and 6 months; a 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting. In the death 
of this dear young Friend, was manifested in a 
remarkable degree the sustaining and consoling 
power of the Christian faith. Though her health 


had been failing for several months, no serious 
anxiety was felt as to her recovery, until within a 
short time before her departure ; but it appcared 
that her own mind was fully prepared forthe result, 


whether for life or death,—she expressing to her 
mother that whe'her she recovered or not she felt 
sure that her heavenly Fatber would do right. Her 
faith in the love and mercy of her Redeemer was 
unwavering. Her patience and sweetness were un- 
ruffled during her whole sickness. Her physician 
testifies, that he was never present at a death-bed 
so peaceful and quiet: “it was,” said he, ‘the 
death-bed of a Christian, ready and willing at her 
Master's call” He adds, “she called me to her 
side, perhaps half an hour before she died, and 
looking up with the greatest composure, asked me 
‘if this was death?’ | replied, that I feared it was; 
and told her that she must put her trust in God,— 
that I thought she would not suffer much. ‘0,’ she 
said, ‘I do not suffer, and I do trust in Him,—0, I 
do, and feel that He will not forsake me.’ I re- 
quested her, a few moments before she breathed ber 
last, if she was not distressed and was happy, to press 
my hand, which she did unmistakably, and raising 


her dimmed eyes to heaven, died without a murmur 
or a struggle.” 


, in Fall River, Mass., on the 29th of 12th 
month, 1863, Asa Sugrman, aged 84 years and 7 
days; a member of Swansey Mo. Meeting. During 
@ long life this dear Friend bore a consistent testi- 
mony to the truth of the gospel of our Saviour. He 
was one of eleven children, who, with one excep- 
tion, remained or still remain members of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, and four were approved ministers. 
His daily life and conversation manifested a rever- 
ence for holy things. His concern for the poor and 
oppressed slave, was shown for many of the latter 
years of bis life, by abstaining from the use of pro- 
ducts of slave-lubor. During his last conscious 


hours he waz culm, and seemed patiently waiting 
the great change. 


, on the 22d of 4th month, 1864, at the resi- 
dence of her son William Harris, in Randolph co., 
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Indiana, Hannan Harris, in the 8!st year of her 
age; a member of Poplar Run Monthly Meeting. 
She bore a lingering illness with Christian patience 
and resignation. 


a 

A member of the Society of Friends is anxious to 
obtain a permanent situation ; has h.d over 20 years’ 
experience in wholesale Hardware, Paint, Oil and 
Drug Business, and several years’ acquaintance with 
Grocery and West India retail trade. 

He is used to conducting business correspondence 
—the duties of entry clerk, and can write rapidly. 
Please apply at the office of Friends’ Review. 

Philadelphia, 5th mo. 11, 1864. 


The following recital was made by Isaac 
Pickerill, an aged Friend in Berkshire, when 
Thomas Wagstaffe, with Rebecca Smith and 
Lucy Bradley, was on a visit at his house, in 
1749. At the time of the occurrence he lived 
in London, in the Borough. 


“‘T was informed of an ancient woman 
Friend, living in Long Lane, who had let in 
some discouraging apprehensions, that as she 
was then but little known, her connections be- 
ing mostly removed; Friends would not permit 
her body to be interred in their burial ground ; 
which when I heard of, I, with a friend or 
two, went and paid her a visit. On our coming 
to her habitation and inquiring for her, a little 
girl ranin and said, ‘Grandmother, here are 
some of your friends asking for you.’ On 
which she rose up and met us at the door, and, 
taking us by the hand, said, ‘and is it some of 
my dear friends come to see me? The Lord 
preserve them and me to the evnd!’ Having 
sat down with her and conversed about the sub- 
ject of her uneasiness, we informed her that 
she might rest quite satisfied about it, for there 
would be no objection to it; and we further 
added that if she needed any assistance for her 
support, she should have every accommodation 
in our power to procure for her. This tended 
to revive her, and she cheerfully said, ‘ Now, 
friends, I’ll tell you how I was first convinced. 
I was a young lass at that time, and lived in 
Dorsetshire, when George Fox came into that 
county, and he having appointed a meeting to 
which people generally flocked, | went among 
the rest, and in my going along the road, this 
query arose in my mind—what is that which 
1 feel that condemneth me when I do evil, and 
justifieth me when I do well, what is it? In 
this state I went to the meeting, which was 
a large.gathering. George Fox rose with these 
words, ‘Who art thou that queriest in thy 
mind, what is that which I feel that condemn- 
eth me when I do evil, and justifieth me when 
I do well, what is it?’ I will tell thee. Lo, 
He that formed the mountains and created the 
winds, and declareth unto man what is his 
thought; that maketh the morning darkness, 
and treadeth upon the high places of the 
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earth ; the Lord, the God of hosts, is his name. 
It is He, by his spirit, condemneth thee for evil, 
and justifieth thee when thou doest well; keep 
under its dictates and it will be thy preserver 
to the end!’ To which she added, ‘ it was the 
truth, the very truth, and I have never depart- 
ed from it.’” 


ctceialhaitiiataibiads 
AN INTERESTING REGION. 

The gentleman to whom this letter was ad- 
dressed has allowed it to be published, at the 
solicitation of several friends. 

Denver, July 30, 1863. 

Dear , 1 have just returned from a trip 
to Pike’s Peak and the South Park. Two 
weeks since I took the Santa Fe coach and had 
a pleasant ride to Colorado city, at the foot of 
the Peak, eighty miles from here. They drove 
a team of mustangs, wild, fiery animals, on a 
dead run all the time. There are many objects 
of interest in the neighborhood of the Peak. I 
remained there two days, visiting the Soda 
Springs and the “ Garden of the Gods.” 

The Soda Springs are a great curiosity. The 
water gushes out of the solid rock, boiling up 
ten or twelve inches. The soda water is equal 
to the best manufactured article, and with a 


little syrup and tartaric acid makes a refreshing 


drink. It is strongly impregnated with car- 
bonie acid gas. A bottle of it, corked and 
slightly shook, will pop the cork with some 
force. ‘There are three soda springs, of different 
degrees of strength, and two sulphur springs. 
The largest is about four feet in diameter and 
four feet deep. I bathed in it, although it was 
icy cold. The water from the sulphur spring 
is similar to Bedford water. 

The “Garden of the Gods,” is a wild, mag- 
nificent spot—a level park of ten acres, sur- 
rounded by perpendicular walls of red rock, 
three and four hundred feet high. The rocks 
are a species of sandstone, and, from the action 
of time and weather, have taken the most fan- 
tastic shapes. They remind you of the ruins 
of some gigantic cathedral. There is a cave 
in one of them, which I entered, crawling 
through a hole two feet high, for about six 
feet. The cave is fifty feet high and about 
seventy long. I built a large fire in it, and saw 
the whole dimensions. 

I next started acrossthe mountains for South 
Park. The first three miles from Colorado to 
the springs is a most beautiful drive—a level 
gravel road winding through the clumps ot 
willow and pines, covered with wild clematis, 
now in full bloom. After passing the springs 
we ascended the mountains, and for ten miles 
passed over the-roughest road imaginable, wind- 
ing around and crossing over peaks and ranges, 
dragging the wagon over rocks washed out two 
feet high. At night we encamped on the 
Fontaine qui Bouille, one of the headwaters of 
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the Arkansas. The road was better afterwards, 
although continually ascending, and we made 
twenty-five or thirty miles a day. The moun- 
tain scenery is not to be imagined from any 
comparison with the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania. From Colorado city to the South Park 
is about seventy miles. We saw considerable 
game—elk, antelope and deer, but did not stop 
to hunt. 

The first view of the park is truly mognifi- 
cent. An expanse of twenty five td thirty 
miles across the southern part lay before us, 
while to the north the eye rested on the moun- 
tains a hundred miles away. The ground is 
perfectly level—here and there a slight eleva- 
tion or roll; on the west and south, the snow 
range; on the east, the range we had but just 
crossed. In fine, a large park of high table 
land, walled in by mountains. 

We crossed this park to the snowy range, in 
one day. I rode a Navajo pony, tough, wiry, 
and fleet asadeer. I chased an antelope for 
an hour and held my own, but could not get 
close enough for asbot. We remained at the 
southern wines, at “ Buckskin Joe,” a couple 
of days, and ascended the range to the snow, 
and had the rare pleasure of gathering snow in 
July with one hand, and flowers with the other. 
Flowers of the most beautiful description grow 
close to the edge of the snow. 

From the top of the range a magnificent 
view was had of the Park, with its lakes and 
silver streams. I afterwards went up to the 
Excelsior lode, in a car. There is a double 
track, eight hundred and fifty feet long, at an 
angle of fifty degrees: the loaded car drawing 
up the empty ones. It is rather exciting, flying 
up the side of the mountain. After climbing 
up a narrow gorge from the termination of the 
road, two hundred and fifty feet; I came to the 
lode, and descended the shaft, one hundred and 
fifty feet below the surface. At the bottom 
they struck a natural cave one hundred feet 
long. After spending some time there, I came 
down the mountain, glad to get once more on 
ground less calculated to make the head swim. 
The ore yields about one hundred dollars per 
cord; it will not pay to mill, and is worked in 
arrastres—a horizontal water-wheel dragging a 
boulder around in the centre, which crushes 
the ore and amalgamates it. 

We had some rare -sport, rolling rocks from 
the mountain top. Starting one weighing sev- 
eral tons, it would fly down the mountain 
bounding from rock to rock, fifty or a hundred 
feet at a leap, and on reaching the timber line 
it would go on plunging and crashing the pines 
for a couple of miles. 

Leaving Buckskin Joe, which is but a few 
miners’ cabins, we went about twenty-five miles 
down the Park to the south branch of the 
South Platte, where it emerges from the range ; 
and in half a day caught thirty pounds of 
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splendid trout. This fishing would just suit 
uncle A. or Dr. L.; use the artificial fly, and 
pull out the fish with as much 1apidity as you 
care about. We had plenty of small game; I 
shot ducks and jack rabbits with a pistol. We 
got but little venison, as the deer were ex- 
tremely shy. We did not see a single person 
all the way from Colorado, over a hundred 
miles. 

Having spent as much time as I could well 
spare, we started for Colorado, reaching there 
Saturday night. I never enjoyed a trip more 
in my life, not only for pleasure, but for infor- 
mation of the country. In eight days I gained 
over six pounds in weight, slept on the ground 
rolled up in a buffalo robe every night, and 
rode over 200 miles on a hard wooden saddle. 

Ihave also made a trip to Central City, 45 
miles from here. You strike the mountains 
within 15 miles of Denver, and the rest of the 
way is up mountain roads, which are kept in 
good order, though sometimes pretty steep. 
The city isin the centre of the mining district. 
It is built on the side of a mountain, and is 
composed of one narrow, winding street ; the 
houses on one side dug into the mountain, and 
on the other propped on poles. The richest 
gulches concentrate here. They have all been 


worked out, but it is paying to work them over 


again. The mines are situated all over the 
mountains as far as the eye can see, and nothing 
is heard but the continuous thump of the quartz 
mills. 

I visited all the largest establishments and 
saw the whole process. The largest mill con- 
tains thirty-two stamps. It is owned by Colo- 
nel Casey, who came here in 1859, and went to 
miving with his pick and shovel, struck large 
lodes, and is nowarich man. Lee, Judd & 
Lee, of the Black Hawk Company, are very 
successful. They own three mills, and are 
working the old Gregory and Bobtail lodes, the 
richest yet discovered. All the millmen are 
keeping the “tailings,” as they contain more 
gold than was originally extracted. 

All the stores at Central City were open on 
Sunday, and doing a larger business than 
through the week ; the theatre also was open 
in the evening. The nights were quite cool; 
we had fires, and slept under blankets. The 
scenery is magnificent beyond description. On 
top of ene of the mountains above Central is a 
beautiful little lake about half a mile long. I 


ascended to it, and was repaid with a view of 


the suowy range on one side, and far in the dis- 
tance on the other, beyond twenty-five miles 
of mountain peaks, stretched the blue expanse 
of prairie. 

‘The only land cultivated in this territory is 
along the streams, about half a mile on each 
side, and as far as it can be irrigated. The cur- 
rents are exceedingly rapid, and the water can 
be taken directly out into a ditch and conduc- 
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ted around the base of the bluffs, which are 
from half a mile to a mile on either side, 
thereby watering the whole bottom. The soil 
is unusually productive. — F. has a beautiful 
plantation on Clear Creek, about four miles from 
Denver, which I visited. He has in fine culti- 
vation a hundred acres of corn, a large quan- 
tity of spring wheat, barley, &c., besides a 
large truck patch. They pay their hands from 
fifty to one hundred dollars a month, making 
use of the best farming implements. It re- 
quires a large outlay of capital, but a large 
profit is realized.— North American and U. S. 
Gazette. 


IMPROVEMENT IN FLOUR GRINDING. 


One of the great obstacles in the way of 
grinding flour rapidly in an ordinary mill, arises 
from the liability to heat. An English in- 
vertor, Mr. Bovill, some time ago contrived an 
air blast which overcomes this difficulty, by 
keeping a cool current in constant circulation 
upon and between the millstones; and in a late 
law suit against the proprietors of one of the 
largest Steam Mills in London, or, indeed, in 
the world, for infringement of his patent, some 
facts came out as to the value of the invention 
that are worthy of note. It was shown in evi- 
dence, for example, that in grinding flour, the 
saving of time was 70 per cent., of coal 51 per 
cent.,andan increase of flour of24 percent.; the 
profit on manufacture was £8 17s. 3d., on pro- 
duce £2 Qs. 2d., on 400 bushels of wheat. In 
1851 an experiment was made at the Govern- 
ment Victualling Yard, Deptford, on 67,200 
bushels of wheat, which were ground into bis- 
cuit meal On this amount, the saving in 
manufacture would have been £975 Ys., and an 
increase in the value of produce to the amount 
of £106 15s. This saving arises from the fol- 
lowing reasons: Ist, speed in grinding, by which 
double and treble the quantity of wheat may be 
passed through the stones without danger of 
heating or “ doughing them up ” as it is termed ; 
2d, an increased quantity and improved quality 
of meal ; 3d, immediate facility for dressing the 
meal without the necessity of being kept a 
length of time to cool and recover from the 
fermentation occasioned by its heating; 4th, 
the preservation of the millstones, which will 
grind four times the quantity of wheat before 
it will be necessary to dress them, because be- 
ing kept constantly cool, they never get clogged 
by particles of flour in a damp state, and thus 
are always clear, and have a sharp edge; 5th, 
freedom from dust, which constantly flies about 
the mill on the old system, this being by Mr. 
Bovill’s blast and exhaust drawn from the stones 
and conveyed to the appropriate chamber, where 
it becomes available, instead of being lost or 
mixed with the sweepings. For the right of 
using this invention, the English government 
have paid Mr. Bovill 14 cents a bushel on the 
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wheat ground in all her Majesty’s dock-yards, 
until lately, when the rate was reduced to one 
cent per bushel, in consideration of a very large 
increase in the amount ground.— Country Gen- 
tleman. 


The voxious fluid is entangled in the minute 
spongy air-cells, and has time to exert its influ- 
ence on the blood, not in vivifying, but in vitia- 
tingit. The blood, having imbibed the nar- 
cotic principle, circulates it through the whole 
system, and produces, in consequence, a febrile 
action in most individuals, and especially in 
those of a delicate habit. The peculiar effects 
of the narcotic action must, of course, be devel- 
oped to a greater or less extent; and eruptions 
on the skin, weakness of the stomach, heart and 
lungs, dizziness, headache, confusion of thought, 
and a low, febrile action, must be the conse- 
quences. Where there is any tendency to 
phthisis in the lungs, the debility of these or- 
gans, consequent on the use of tobacco in this 
way, must favor the deposit of tuberculous mat- 
ter, and thus sow the seeds of consumption. 

The worst form in which tobacco is employed 
is in chewing. This vegetable is one of the 
most powerful of narcotics: a very small por- 
tion of it,—say a couple of drachms, and per- 
haps less,—received into the stomach, might 
prove fatal. When it is taken into the mouth 
in smaller portions, and there retained some 
time, an absorption into the system of part of 
it takes place, which has the most debilitating 
effects. If we wished to reduce our physical 
powers in a slow yet certain way, we could not 
adopt a more convenient process. Who, among 
the chewers of tobacco, has not felt that deadly 
sickness which it occasionally produces? 
Those who have experienced these effects will 
not, [ think, deny its great power of relaxing 
the whole animal system. 

The more limited and local effects are indi- 
gestion, fixed pains about the region of the 
stomach, in some cases looseness of the bowels, 
in others torpor of these parts, debility of the 
back and of the reproductive organs. In re- 
gard to this last point much might be said of a 
striking character; but, to the consequence al- 
ready mentioned, we will only add affections of 
the brain, producing vertigo,—an effect well 
known to most of those who are in the habit of 
chewing tobacco,—and also affections of the 
mouth, generating cancer. 

Tobacco is by some persons reeommended as 
beneficial to the teeth ; but, while it can have 
no material effect in preserving the bony sub- 
stance of the teeth, it has a real influence on 
their vitality by impairing the healthy action 
of the gums. These and also the adjacent 
parts are very subject to cancer, particularly the 
tongue and lips. For more than thirty years [ 
1ave been in the habit of inquiring of patients, 
who came to me with cancers of these parts, 
whether they used tobacco, and, if so, whether 
by chewing or smoking. If they have some- 
times answered in the negative as tothe first ques- 
tion, [can truly say, that, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, such cases are exceptions to 
the general rule. When, as is usually the case, 
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DR. JOHN C. WARREN, 
ON THE PERNICIOUS EFFECTS OF TOBACCO. 


While the general means for the preservation 
of health have been materially advanced in our 
society by attention to exercise, by moderation 
in food, by the curtailment of dinner-parties, 
and more especially by the fast extension of ab- 
stinence from stimulant and intoxicating drinks, 
there is in one particular a decided and uvhap- 
py deterioration of our social habits,—the in- 
creased use of tobacco. 

Many persons, and some of them wise and val- 
uable men, impair their health and shorten 
their lives by this poison. If we look around 
ina company of our legislators, judges, and 
even of our venerable clergy, we see a certain 
number of them marked by pallid countenan- 
ces, relaxed muscles, yellow-colored lips, and a 
languid, listless posture. We may set these 
down as chewers of tobacco. If we follow them 
to their homes, we find some of them complain- 
ing of lust appetite, pains in the chest, occa- 
sional palpitations, daily indigestion; and, 
finally, some irremediable disease, which carries 
them to their graves. The number of persons, 
of intellectual pursuits, who voluntarily place 
themselves in this suicidal list, is too great to 
be counted; and this country, we are sorry to 
say it, exhibits an immense proportion of such 
instances among its best men. In my experi 
ence, a great number of cases simulating dis- 
ease of the lungs and stomach have been ex 
plained by the discovery of the habit of chew. 
ing tobacco; and the relinquishment of the 
practice has been followed by restoration to 
health. 

Of the three modes of using tobacco, smok- 
ina is that which seems to have insinuated 
itself most extensively among the young men 
of our community. This practice impairs the 
natural taste and relish for food, lessens the 
appetite, and weakens the powers of the 
stomach. 

Tobacco employed in this way being drawn 
in with the vital breath, conveys its poisonous 
influence into every part of the lungs. These 
organs, by the countless number of cells which 
form their internal structure, have a surface 
greatly exceeding that of the whole exterior of 
the body. The lining membrane of these cells 
has a wonderful absorbent action, by which they 
suck in the air destined to vivify the blood. 
If this air is impregnated with the fumes of 
tobacco, even in a weak degree, the great extent 
of surface in which the absorbent action takes 
place must necessarily produce an impregnation 
of the blood with the deleterious properties. 
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one side of the tongue is affected with ulcera- 
ted cancer, it arises from the habitual retention 
of the tobacco in contact with this part. The 
irritation from a cigar, or even from a tobacco- 
pipe, frequently precedes cancer of the lip. 
The lower lip is more commonly affected by 
cancer than the upper, in consequence of the 
irritation produced on this part by acrid sub- 
stances {rom the mouth. What is more likely 
to cause a morbid irritation, terminating in 
disease, than the frequent application of tobacco 
juice? ‘The want of attention to cleanliness 
often connected with this practice, and the con- 
sequent lodgment of the particles of tobacco on 
the surface of the lip, has great influence in 
these casvs. 

Aged persons are very liable to cancer, 
especially about the face: and, when an irrita- 
ting substance is applied habitually, the skin 
becomes diso:dered, and takes on a cancerous 
action. ‘This irritation may be produced by 
the use pf tobacco in the interior of the mouth, 
by the habitual application of a cigar to the 
lips, and even by a pipe applied to the same 
parts. Few days pass without my having an 
opportunity of wituessing the verification of 
these facts. 


scene tepalinieaaeannenias 
THE FIRST PSALM. 


The man, in life wherever placed, 
Hath happiness io store, 

Who walks notin the wicked’s way, 
Nor Jearns their guilty lore! 

Nor from the seat of scornful pride 
Custs firth bis eyes abroad, 

But with | umility and awe 
Still walks before his God, 

That man shail flourish like the trees 
Which by the streamlets grow ; 

The fruitful top is spread on high, 
And firm the root below. 

But he whose blossom buds in guilt, 
Shall to the ground be cast, 

And, like the rootless stubble, tost 
Before the sweeping blast. 

For why ?—That God, the good adore, 
Hath given them peace and rest, 

But bath decreed that wicked men 
Shall ne’er be traly blest.— Burns. 


—_—_—_——>~on—-—___—_ 


“My BELOVED IS MINE AND I AM His.” 
Canticles. 
Long did I toil, and knew no earthly rest; 
Far did I rove, and found no certain home; 
At lust I sought them in His sheltering breast, 
Who opes His arms, and bids the weary come: 
With Him I found a home, a rest Divine; 
And I since then am His, and He is mine. 


Yes! He is mine} and naught of earthly things, 
Not «ll the charms of pleasure, wealth or power, 
, The fame of heroes, or the pomp of Kiogs, 
Could tempt me to forego His love an hour. 
Go, worthless world, I cry, with all that’s thine! 
Go! I my Saviour’s am, and He is mine, 


The good I have, is from His stores supplied ; 
The ill is only what He deems the best; 
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He for my Friend—I'm rich with nought besides ; 
And poor without Him, though of all possessed ; 
Changes may come; I take, or I resign, 
Content, while I am His, while He is mine. 


Whate’er may change, in Him no change is seen ; 
A glorious sun, that wastes not nor declines; 
Above the clouds and storms He walks serene, 
And sweetly on His people’s darkness shine : 
All may depart; I fret not, nor repine, 
While I my Saviour’s am, while He is mine. 


He stays me falling; lifts me up when down; 
sortine fiom wandering; guards from every 
oe; 
Plants on my worthless brow the victor’s crown ; 
Which, in return, before His feet I throw, 
Grieved that I cannot better grace His shrine, 
Who deigns to own me His, as He is mine. 


While here, alas! I know but half His love, 
But half discern Him, and but balf adore; 
But when I meet Him in the realms above, 
I hope to love Him better, praise Him more, 
And feel, aud tell, amid the choir divine, 
How fully Iam His, and He is mine. 
Heney Francis. Lyte. 


—- -—+ -8 


PRAISE. 
BY EDMUND H. SEARS. 


It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious soug of old, 
From angels bending near the earth, 
To touch their ba:psof gold: 
“ Peace to the earth, good will to men, 
From Heaven’s all-gracious King ;” 
The world in solemn stillness lay, 
To hear the angels sing. 


Still thro’ the cloven skies they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled ; 

And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world: 

Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on heavenly wing, 

And ever o’er its Babel sounds, 
The blessed angels sing. 


Yet with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long, 

Beneath the angel-strain bave rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong ; 

And men, at war with men, hear vot 
The love-song which they bring: 

Oh! bush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And bear the angels sing! 


And ye, beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow ; 

Look now! for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing: 

Ob, rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing ! 


For lo! the days are hastening on, 
By prophet-bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circliog years, 
Comes round the age of gold; 

When peace shali cover all the earth, 
Its ancient splendors fling, 

And the whole world seud back the song 
Which now the angels sing, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsien Ivretitcence.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 18th ult. 


Great Britain.—In the House of Commons, a 
member called attention to the fact of the rebel 
steamer Georgia baving been admitted into the port 
of Liverpool, and asserted that the harboring of a 
vessel which had preyed on the commerce of a 
friendly Power, was « bosti'e act towards that Pow- 
er. The Attorney General defended the government, 
maintaining that it had acted in good faith, with a 
desire to preserve strict neutrality, and stated that 
the vessel had been admitted under the order of 
Council which permitted belligerent ships to put in 
for repairs, and as it was understood that it was to 
be dismantled aud sold, the government had not 
thought it necessary to interfere. Afver some de- 
bate, the subject was dropped. Inu the House of 
Lords, a series of resolu:ions was moved, declariog 
that the British goveriment was no longer bousd 
to recognize the sovereignty of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia in Poland, that monarch having failed to comply 
with the conditio..s imposed on him by the treaty of 
Vienna. Exrl Russell opposed the resolutions, con 
tending that Ministers bad doue all they could pru- 
dently do for the Poles while they continued io in- 
surrection; but be admitved that if, after the res- 
toration of peace, the Ewp-ror should fail to observe 
the treaty, be could ne longer claim to rule over Po- 
jland. The resvlutions wee withdrawn. Attention 
was also called to the alleged kiduappiog of British 
subjects in American cities for the army, by persous 
interested in ubtaining bounties. Earl Russell stated 
that in some cases Lord Lyons had obtained the re- 
lease of the men. 


A large number of the leading ship-owners of Liv- 


erpool have united in a memorial tu the House of 


Commons, setiing furth the dangers to which Brit- 
ish shipping may be exposed under a state of affairs 
which permits a deliigerent to construct and send 
to sea vessels of war from a neutral port, as in the 
case of the Alabam., &c., urging the adoption of 
such amendments to :te Foreign Enlistment act as 
may give the government greater power to prevent 
such practices, and sugges:ing the importance of 
endeavoring to obtaiu tue assent of the governments 
of the Uniced States aud ober countries to similar 
Pegulations in those couuiries.- This memorial 
agrees in substance with one sent by the same per- 
80n8 to Earl Russell last year. 


Duxymakk AND Germany.—The terms of the ar- 
mistice for ove mouth nad been officially announced 
at Copenhagen. Tuc belligerents are vo give notice 
of an intention to renew hostilities, one week before 
the expiratiou uf the month agreed upon. The allies 
will remain in pos-essivn of Jutland, and the Daues 
of Alsen. ‘The allivs are nut to impose any further 
war contributions in Jutland, nor to interfere in the 
civil goverament of tuat province. The blockade of 
the ports of P.ussia, Hoisteia and Schleswig, by the 
Danes, is to be rais.d. 

An address to the King of Prussia has been adopt- 
ed'‘aad gigued at Beriiu, by the members of the ex- 
treme couservatlive purty, asking him to erect the 
Dachies into @ separate State with its own sovereign, 
or to annex them to 1’: ussia. 


France.—In the debate of the budget, in the Leg- 
islative Body, Tuiers made a powerful speech de- 
nouncing the goverument for iusiacerity and exiuav- 
agance. Rouler, vue of tae Ministers, speaking on 
the Danish question ia the same body, showed that 
it was not tue puiicy of France to gu to war on be- 
half of Denmark, but said that sue would do ali ia 
her power to briag ubout peace. 
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The Minister of State recently declared in the 
Chamber that vessels suspected of being built for 
the “ Confederates” would not be allowed to leave 


France until their destination was clearly establish - 
ed. 


Searx.—A number of prisoners taken in St. Do- 
mingo and carried to Spain. have been set at liberty 
in the latter county by order of the guverument. 


Iraty.—The Pope’s health was in a very precari- 
ous state. It is reported that it has been decided 
at a secret consistory, at Rome, and, according to 
the statement of two Paris papers, co..trary to the 
voices of a majority of the Cardiuals, to place the 
kingdom of Italy under an interdict, on account the 
arrest of Cardinal Molochini, wv is charged with 
serious offences against the Inlian government. 
This measure, if adopted, seems likely to widen the 
breach between the Papacy aud many of the Italians. 
The government at Turin, and the Huuse of Depa- 
ties, have also taken a sign.ficant step. While it has 
been Leld iliegal to promote subscriptions in Italy, 
in aid of the Venetians, the clerical organs have 
boasted of the money collected in ‘he form of “ Pe- 
ter’s pence,” for the support of the Papal power, 
and which, it is asserted, indirectly maiutains brig- 
audage. The goverament has beeu culled on by the 
Deputies to take steps to put an end Lo this scandal ; 
but the Home Minister has anticipated their wishes 
by introducing into the law of public security, 
shortly to be brought befure the House, certain mod- 
ifications designed to accomplish the object sought. 
An extensive conspiracy fur the overtnrow of the 
Italian government in Naples, and the restoration of 
Francis II. is said to have been discovered. 


Souts America.—A decree of the Peruvian gov- 
ernment, dated 4th month 25th, bas been officially 
communicated to the State Department, declaring 
that the government does not recugsize tae authori- 
ty which is exercised over the Cuiucha I[-lands by 
the commander of the Spauisu squadron anchored 
in those waters, that the arranzemeuts made for the 
exportation of guano will be regarded as null and 
void, and cargoes of guano shipped under Spanish 
authority, will be attached, according to law, in for- 
eiga ports, on behalf of the Peruvisa government. 


Domestic.—Joshua R. Giddings, U. S. Consul 
General for Canada, died suddeuly at Montreal, on 
the 27th ult. From 1838 to 1859, be was a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Vaiv, iu which position 
be was distinguished fur bis earnest and steadfast 
opposition to slavery. 

Venver City, Colurado Territory, was overflowed 
on the 19th ult., by the sudden nlliag of Cherry 
Creek, which had been dry since 185¥. About 50 
houses aud several bridges were swept away, many 
farms were gready injured aad the grain crops 
destroyed, and 15 or 20 persons were drowned. 


Military Affairs—The army u .der Gen. Banks has 
retired from Alexandria, La., tv Simmsport, on the 
Atcoafalaya river, where # part tok boats and the 
remainder marched acruss to Murgs .4a, on the Mis- 
sissippi, reaching that poiut va wwe 21st alt., joiming 
Gen. Uanby, and crossing the Mississippi with his 
forces. On the march irum Alexaudria, two en- 
gagements occurred, at Maasuad aud Yellow Bayou, 
in ovth of which the rebels were defeated. General 
Banks states that no prisoaers, guus or wagons have 
been captured from his army stuce the baitie of 4th 
month 8th. Gen. Canby has veen placed in com- 
mand of the military division uf Wvst Mississippi, 
which includes the dep «rtmeuts of Missouri, Arkan} 
sas and the Gulf; Generals Rosecrans, Sieele and 
Banks siiil commanding tueir respecuve depart 
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ments under him. It is supposed he will at once en- 
deavcr to prevent the threatened rebel attack on Port 
Hudson, «nd to relieve the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi from danger. 


Advices from Hilton Head, S.C., to the 22d ult., an- 
nounce thut the action between the monitors and 
Forts Sumter ard Moultrie continued through the 
13th and 14th. Both forts were somewhat injured, 
as wee the United States batteries on Morris Island, 
and ove of the monitors was obliged to go to Port 
Royal for repairs. The attack was still going on at 
the latest accounts received there. 


General Grant, after the engagement on the 
banks of the North Anna, mentioned last week, 
informed the War Department, on the 25th, that the 
rebel urmy held a strong position between the North 
and South Anna rivers, where their forces appeared 
to be concentrating. On the night of the 26th, Gen. 
Grant’s whole army was withdrawn to the north 
side of the North Anna, and moved toward Hano- 
vertown, on the Pamunkey. This stream is formed 
by the junction of the North and South Anna, and 
is a brauch of York river. A part of the cavalry, 
on ibe morning ot the 27th, took possession of Hau 
overtown and Hanover Ferry, findiog only a small 
rebel force there. <A larger body, variously estima- 
ted at 3,000 to 10,000, under Gen. Breckenridge, was 
at Huvover Court House, a few miles distant. A 
dispatch from Gen. Granton the 29th, states that 
the whole army bad successfully crossed the Pa 
munkey, and then occupied a front about three 
miles routh of that river. This is about fifteen 
miles northeast of Richmond. This movement tlanks 
Gen. Lee’s pesition near the South Anna. Two di 
visions of Union cavalry had a severe engagement 
on the 28th, and drove the rebel forces back about 
a mile ou what appeared to be their new lines of de- 
fence. All the wounded have been removed from 
Fredericksbu'g tv Washington, and the army mate- 
rials to other points, and the place has been aban- 
doned as a buse of supplies, on account of General 
Grant’s onward march. A new base will probably 
be esiablished on the Pamunkey. 


Later.—Dispatches of the 3lst give the informa- 
tion that an attack was made on the left wing, on 
the evevivg of the 301b, but was easily repulsed. 
To relieve the lett more speedily, Gen. Meade order- 
ed an attack by his whole line, but only Gen. Han- 
cock’s corps received the order soon enough to move 
before dirk. lt drove the rebels from aa intrenched 
line, aud held the position. Gen. Lee’s forces were 
on the line of the Chickahominy, and Gen. Grant's 
left wing was seven wiles from Richmond. 


Gen. Butl-r reported on the 25th, that an attack 
had been made by cavalry, infantry and artillery, 
under Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, on his post at Wilson's 
Wharf, on the no: th of James River, garrisoned by 
colored troops under Gen. Wild, and bad been com- 
pletely repulsed, with « loss to the rebels of 200 or 
300 wounded. Several attacks upon Gen. Butler's 
iptrenchweuts at Bermuda Huodred have also been 
repelled. A part of his force at that place, not re- 
quired for defensive operations there, has been traus- 
ferred, u der command of Gen. W. F. Smith, to the 
army of the Potomac, and the Secretary of War says, 
in a visputch of the 3uth, that it was supposed by 
that time to have effected a junction. 

The latest accounts fiom Gen. Sherman’s army in- 
dicaie that Gen. Johnston had been at Alatoona, 18 
miles south of Kingston, a position naturally strong, 
and of importance oo account of being the seat of 
several ironworks, and in the neighborhood of ex- 
tensive iron mines; but that Gen. Sherman having 
flanked him by marching to Dallas, in Paulding 
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county, he in turn moved towards that point. An 
encounter occurred, and the rebel forces were pugh- 
ed back about three miles, to the point where the 
roads fork to Marietta and Atlanta, where General 
Johuston had chosen a str ng live, and made hasty 
but strong parapets of timber and earth. On the 
morning of the 28th, Gen. Sherman reported that 
his :ight wing was at Dallas, and the centre three 
miles north of it. On that day, as stated by Sherman, 
in a dispat:h of the 29th, an engagement took place 
between Gen. McPherson’s corps and the rebels, in 
which the latter were driven back with heavy loss. 
No further particulars are given. 


Simultaneously with the movements in eastern 
Virginia, and with the expedition of General Crooks 
from the Kanawha river, to destroy the railroad in 
western Virginia, Gen. Sigel moved up the Shenan- 
doah valley towards Staunton. On the 14th and 
15th ult., a rebel force was encouutered near New- 
market, which at first was driven back, but being 
reinforced so as to be superior in numbers to Gen. 
digel’s troops, the latter were defeated and obliged 
to fall back to Strasburg The expedition under 
Gen. Crooks was successful in its object of damag- 
ing the Tennessee and Virginia railroad. 


Concress.—The Senate passed the House bill ap- 
propriating $928,000 for sufferers by depredations 
uf the Sioux Indians in Minnesota; a bili to amend 
the act to enable to people of Colorado to form a 
State government, by changing the time for the elec- 
tion; and a bill to amend the charter of Washing. 
ton City in respect to the registration of voters. 
Resolutions were adopted instructing the Military 
Committee to inquire into the expediency of report- 
ing a bill requiring thatall appviatmenuts in the mil- 
itary service already made or hereafter to be made, 
shall have the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and that the commissions of officers not thus ap-~ 
pointed expire with the present ses-ion of Congress ; 
aod instructing the Secretary of the Interior to re- 
port what Indian tribes are iu arms against the Uni- 
ted States, the exteut, &c., of their lands, the 
amounts received by them from the rebel authori- 
ties, and the amounts expended for them by the 
United States since they were paid by the rebels, 
and the number of loyal Indians uf such tribes. A 
motion to administer the usual oath to —— Fish- 
back as Senator elect from Arkansas, elicited an 
earnest debate, and was postponed. The Tax bill 
was considered each day, but not finally acted upon, 


The House passed a bill extending for five years 
the time fixed in an act of 1856, for commencing the 
construction of the Marquette and Cntanagon rail- 
road, in Michigan, for which public lands were then 
appropriated; and the Senate bil! modifying the ex- 
isting law so that letters and documents may be 
sent to government officers without prepayment of 
postage. A contested election case from Kentucky 
was decided in favor of Yeaman, the sitting mem- 
ber. A bill was reported from the Coimwmittee on 
Contmerce, appropriating $250,000 for the repairs 
and preservation of works fur the beuefit of com- 
merce on the lakes, and $100,000 for similar 
purposes on the seaboard, The resolution relative 
to the Reciprocity treaty with Canada, providing for 
its abrogation, was considered on the 25th and 26th, 
aid fiaally postponed to the 12:h month next. The 
report of the committee of conference on disagree- 
ing amendments to the Army Appropriation bill, 
providing that colored troops mustered in under 
promises from any authorized agent of the United 
States, shall be paid the same a3 other troops for 
service previous to the first of this year, was reject- 
ed, 121 to 25, and another conference asked. 





